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became evident that the Germans were aiming at something entirely
outside the naval sphere, something which, however wrapped up in
diplomatic phrase and formulas, meant substantially the defection of
Britain from the Franco-Russian Entente. Here Grey stood. He
saw in any naval agreement purchased on these terms a permit given
by Great Britain to Germany to work her will on France and Russia,
with the certain result that her ascendancy in Europe would be un-
disputed. He saw her, after the brief period for which she proposed
the naval agreement, resuming her hostility to Great Britain, who by
this time would have been weakened and discredited by the betrayal
of her friends. This thought, with its mingling of policy and senti-
ment, was from now onwards to be the major premiss of Grey s
diplomacy.
For the student of these years there is no more enlightening record
than the chapters in the British and German documents dealing with
the exchange of views during the months of August and September,
1909. On the British side, the whole argument as it was developing
between the two countries will be found set out in the reports and
dispatches from jSoschen, the British Ambassador in Berlin, Grey's
dispatches to him, and the comments of the British Foreign Office
officials, Hardinge, Eyre Crowe, and others.1 Seeing some of these
comments at the time, I thought them unduly suspicious and said so
to Grey, but having since read the German documents of the same
period, with their frank disclosures of the aims and animus of the men
who controlled policy in Germany, I should hesitate to repeat that
criticism. The officials, whose business it was to present an objective
view of the forces and motives at work in foreign countries, seem at
times to have had an almost uncanny faculty of divining what was
going on in Berlin.
For the German documents leave no doubt that to detach Great
Britain from France and Russia was the capital object of German
diplomacy. Political agreement, said the Kaiser, was more important
than naval and must be concluded first. Political agreement, said
Grey, must be communicated to the French and include them. There
would be " difficulty in accepting any formula which would give the
impression of an understanding different in kind from that which
1 Gooch and Temperley, Vol. VI, Ob, XLV; G.P., Vol. XXVIH.